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ABSTRACT 

Between 1983 and 1987, every state in the United 
States adopted some sort of education reform. This paper presents 
findings of an analysis of reform activity in the 50 states during 
the mid~1980s, with a focus on several education and socioeconomic 
indicators. The conceptual framework was grounded in general-systems 
theory, which attributes some of the reform activity to the 
"messiness" of human political behavior. Data were collected through 
a national survey of state-level, education policy reforms for the 
years 1983^87, which elicited a 94 percent response rate. State 
statutes were also reviewed. Dependent variables included types of 
reforms: increased graduation requirements, increased or instituted 
student testing, curriculum-materials policies, increased teacher 
entry requirements, teacher-compensation reforms, longer school day 
or year, and increased state funding of education. Independent 
variables that influenced the educational pol icjnnaking process 
included indicators of: educational performance, fiscal effort on 
behalf of education, socioeconomic status and fiscal capacity, 
administrative organization, the education-policy subsystem 
structure, and the general context of the states (political culture), 
Guttman Scalogram analysis was used to discern patterns among the 
dependent variables. Univariate correlations and stepwise regression 
analysis were conducted to determine relationships between dependent 
and independent variables. The data show that: (1) the wave of reform 
for 1983-87 was characterized by greatly expanded participation; (2) 
although the reform was centered in state capitols, the reforms were 
national in scope and character; (3) traditional education interest 
groups played minor roles in education reforms; (4) the involvement 
of business and political leaders reflected the heightened political 
salience of education for both groups; and (5) the most extensive 
reforms occurred in states that were hypothesized to have the least 
interest in reform and may well reflect the previous conclusions. Six 
tables are included. Much bibliographic data is contained in 35 
notes. (LMI) 
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Introduction 

TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC). ' 

Between 1983 and 1987, even/ state adopted some education reforms. There is great 
similarity in the resultant policies adopted by the states, particularly those which increased 
high school graduation requirements, those which instituted teacher accountability measures, 
those which increased the testing of students, and those which increased (and sometimes 
revised the method of) compensation of teachers. Most states enacted reforms designed to 
increase the centralization of decisionmaking at the state level, but a few chose to reform the 
school system in ways that enhanced the authority of local school districts, individual school 
buildings, or even individual parents. In the face of great public scrutiny and efforts by the 
Reagan Administration to focus attention on education at the state level, and in the face of 
remarkable similarity in state responses, why did some states act in ways that were different 
from the norm? What factors influenced decisions to centralize power or to disperse it? What . 
factors influenced decisions to enact sweeping reforms or to act more selectively? 

This study reports on an analysis of reform activity in the 50 states during the mid- 
1980s, with particular attention to a number of education and socioeconomic indicators which 
are described in detail below. 

The study is grounded in the discipline of political science, and its principal conceptual 
framework is general systems theory.^"* Within this framework, it is useful to explore 
explicitly the policymaking processes,^ the roles of groups,^ the expansion of political conflict,^ 
policy issue networks,^ the limited array of possible policy mechanisms,^ and the tendency 
toward centralized education decisionmaking in. the states.^ While this conceptual framework 
is useful in explaining much of what happened in the states, some of the most interesting 
activity is attributable to the "messiness" of human political behavior.^ 
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Research Questions 

Given the plethora of state activity between 1983 and 1987, several questions present 
themselves for analysis. What caused such an unusual level of policy activity? What caused 
the great similarity in policies enacted from one state to another, given that the policy arena 
was the 50 states with their distinct political climates and cultures? What caused some states 
to be more active than others, although all 50 undertook some reforms? What caused a few 
states to undertake reform efforts different from the norm? 



Dependent Variables 

The dependent variables are the reforms themselves. Those reforms can be categorized 
as student-related and teacher-related. The former reforms: 1) increased graduation require- 
ments, 2) increased or instituted student testing, and 3) specified curriculum materials; the 
latter reforms: 4) increased or instituted teacher testing and other professional entry 
standards, 5) instituted teacher career ladder or merit pay plans (or significantly increased 
salaries across-the-board), and 6) increased the length of the school day or year. A seventh 
reform, usually undertaken in conjunction with one or more of the student- and teacher-related 
reforms, was substantially increased state funding. 

While the study focuses on reforms enacted between 1983 and 1987, it gives states 
"credit" if they made any of the reforms (except funding increases) prior to the period under 
study here, since that presumably would have deprived them of opportunities for further 
activity during the mid-1980s. 

These types of reforms were selected as the dependent variables to be studied because 
they represent the virtual universe of reforms undertaken by the states. In fact, 49 states 
undertook at least one of the student-related reforms, and 47 undertook at least one of the 
teacher-related reforms. 

Each of the dependent variables can be viewed separately, but efforts were also made 
to collapse them into a smaller number of discrete categories of variables, using Guttman 
Scalogram Analysis. The Guttman scale is based upon the assumption that scores of 
individuals (states, in this case) are to some degree cumulative. That is to say, if a large 
number of states undertook one reform, a smaller number the next reform, and so on, a 
cumulative relationship among the reforms or subsets of them could be identified. A high 
coefficient of reproducibility on the Guttman scale indicates the presence of a cumulative 
relationship among the scores. This cumulative relationship suggests increasing levels of 
difficulty in enacting reforms. If most states increased teacher testing but far fewer 
lengthened the school day, for example, one could assume that the former reform was easier 
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to enact than the latter.^ This is a reasonable conclusion; the reforms with the least activity 
on the two Guttnnan scales are specification of curriculum materials, which is generally a long- 
term undertaking beyond the capability of state legislatures, and lengthening the school day 
or year, which is very expensive. 

Most of the reforms enacted increased state control over policymaking. Some, 
however, increased site-level control, thus giving more authority to teachers and principals in 
individual school buildings, increased citizen participation in school governance at state or local 
levels, and increased parental choice over the location of their children's educations; these are 
different in character from the other reforms because they are not intended to be centralizing 
in effect and actually are intended to shift power relationships within and around the education 
policy subsystem. 



Independent Variables 



While any number of independent variables could be examined, those thought to be 
most likely to influence the education policymaking process were selected for analysis. 
These include indicators of: 1) educational performance {college admissions examination (SAT 
or ACT) scores and high school graduation rates); 2) fiscal effort on behalf of education 
{average teacher salaries, per pupil expenditures, and pupil-teacher ratios); 3) socioeconomic 
status and fiscal capacity (the percentage of 5-17 year olds living in poverty, the state's 
percentage of minority 5-17 year olds, state wealth per 5-17 year old, and the rate of 
urbanization); 4) administrative organization (the education centralization index^^); 5) the 
education policy subsystem structure (education interest group strength^^); and 6) the general 
context of the states (political culture^^). 

For each of the independent variables except SAT or ACT test scores, comparable data 
were available for all states so that they could be ranked against one another. However, in the 
case of the test scores, data for each state typically include only SAT or ACT scores, since 
most students in a state tend to take only one of the two college admissions tests. Because 
the two tests have very different scales (200-800 for the SAT and 1-36 for the ACT), test 
scores were converted to Z scores for comparison across all 50 states. 

Table 1 summarizes the independent variables described above. 
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TABLE 1 . Summary of Independent Variables 
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Hypotheses 

The study has four hypotheses: 

■ Based upon previous studies of policy innovation/"^ 
states ranked high on education performance and 
effort and fiscal capacity and low on socioeco- 
nomic variables would be most likely to undertake 
the most extensive education reforms during the 
mid-1980s. These are likely to be the states that 
value education most highly and that have the 
resources to undertake reform. 

■ States ranked high on education centralization 
would be most likely to undertake reforms increas- 
ing the centralization of decisionmaking. 

■ States with strong education interest groups would 
be least likely to undertake reforms that altered the 
education subsystem power structure, 

« States with more traditionalistic political culture 
would be most likely to undertake reforms increas- 
ing the centralization of decisionmaking; those 
with moralistic political culture would be most 
likely to undertake reforms increasing citizen 
participation and site-level decisionmaking; those 
with individualistic political culture would be most 
likely to undertake reforms increasing individual 
(i.e., parent) choice. 



Research Design and Methodology 

The study is based primarily upon a survey of the state-level education policy reforms 
of the 1983-1987 period, including reviews of statutes and regulations enacted by the states 
between 1983 and 1987 and various surveys of state-level activity during that period. 
Unfortunately, each of these surveys is limited in scope, except for two conducted by 
Education Week in 1983 and late 1984. Various other organizations have surveyed the 50 
states on a limited sample of activity, and some have surveyed a sample of states on the full 
breadth of education reform activity. 
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From these various surveys, a review of state statutes, and a report published by the 
Hudson Institute, a reasonably clear picture of state education reforms can be constructed. 
This "picture" was used to develop a brief synopsis of each state. The synopsis of each state 
included a brief description of the reforms undertaken, the roles played by various policy 
actors, and any efforts to redistribute power within the education policy subsystem. 

The synopses were sent in the spring of 1992 to the chief state school officers in all 
50 states to check the accuracy of the information. In a policy environment that has 
undergone considerable change in personnel since the period under study, chief state school 
officers preside over relatively stable offices and have easy access to historical records. 
Responses were received promptly from 38 states, and a follow-up request to the other 12 
states in late spring resulted in responses from 9 additional states, for a response rate of 94 
percent. The relatively small number of changes suggested in the responses from 47 states 
adds to the author's confidence in the other 3 synopses. 

The data are analyzed in terms of univariate correlations and multivariate regressions. 
The method of regression analysis used here is stepwise regression, in which the independent 
variable explaining the greatest variance in the dependent variable is entered into the analysis 
first, followed in "stepwise" fashion by the next most powerful explanatory independent 
variable, until the level of significance (in this case, ,05) is reached.^® Similar procedures were 
applied to Guttman scales of dependent variables, as noted above and described in greater 
detail below. 



Data Analysis 

Summary of Findings 

Guttman Scalogram Analysis was used to discern patterns among the states in terms 
of combinations of reform efforts undertaken. The first attempt to create a scalogram using 
all of the dependent variables except funding increases did not result in a scale with a 
sufficiently high coefficient of reproducibility. However, two subsets, each consisting of three 
dependent variables, did form scalograms. A cursory review of the data indicated patterns of 
declining tendencies to engage in particular reforms. In terms of student-related reforms, many 
states increased high school graduation requirements (88 percent), while fewer instituted or 
increased student testing (80 percent), and fewer still undertook reforms of curriculum 
materials and standards policies (50 percent). This is not surprising, since revising curriculum 
materials policies takes more than a legislative mandate; it requires hard work over a period 
of time, with some investment of funds to support the development effort. 
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The three reforms dealing most directly with students formed a scatogram with a 
coefficient of reproducibility of .960; as shown in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2. Scalogram Analysis •• Student-Related Reform Choices 
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SUMMARY: 
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With respect to teacher-related reforms, many states increased or instituted teacher 
testing or other career entry standards (86 percent), fewer increased or altered methods of 
teacher compensation (66 percent), and a relatively smaller number of states undertook a 
lengthening of the school day or year {30 percent). 

This, too, is a reasonable finding. While a teacher testing mandate requires only the 
political courage to take on future teachers, revising compensation policy potentially threatens 
current teachers and their unions, and a longer school day or year is a very costly proposition. 

The three reforms dealing most directly with teachers and their employment formed a 
scalogram with a coefficient of reproducibility of .953, as shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3. Scalogram Analysis - Teacher-Related Reform Choices 
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Data on the state reforms were subjected to both univariate correlation and multivariate 
stepwise regression analyses. 

Because of the nominal nature of the political culture independent variable, it was 
treated differently in the data analysis. Separate regressions were run to determine if political 
culture dummy variables could be used to predict the education reform dependent variables. 
The analysis indicated that political culture did not predict any of the dependent variables at 
a .05 level of significance, so political culture was dropped from the remainder of the 
statistical analysis. 

Table 4 displays correlations among the independent variables. 
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TABLE 4. Correlations Among Independent Variables 
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These univariate correlations among independent variables are in no way dispositive, 
but they do suggest certain patterns of relationships that both reflect and influence the 
development of state policymaking with respect to public education. Three such patterns and 
one interesting observation follow: 

1) Student achievement - in terms of test scores and 
high school graduation rate is higher in states 
that spend more per pupil and provide more teach- 
ers, that have relatively small percentages of 
minority children and children living in poverty, and 
that have relatively decentralized education policy- 
making systems. 

2) Poverty - states with large percentages of F^oor 
and minority children have relatively lower wealth 
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per child, spend less per pupil, have largor classes, 
and have more centralized policymaking systems. 

3) Spending in order to provide smaller classes 
taught by higher salaried teachers, states spend 
more per pupil, and states that spend more per 
pupil are those with greater wealth per pupil and 
fewer children living in poverty. 

4) Interest groups even when they are strong are 
not very influential in terms of higher salaries or 
expenditures, and, ironically, correlate only with 
larger class sizes. 

In the regression analysis that follows, these patterns recur frequently. Many of the 
dependent variables are related to these constellations - achievement, poverty, or spending - 
of independent variables. As a result of this multicollinearity, many of the individual 
independent variables that are significantly related before control "wash out" in the 
regressions, leaving only one or two to represent the larger set of variables. 

Table 5 shows the correlations between each of the independent variables and each 
of the dependent variables. Included as dependent variables are the scalograms for student- 
related reforms, teacher-related reforms, and a composite scale including all the reforms other 
than funding increases. 
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Another very common reform of the mid-1980s was the institution or expansion of 
state testing programs for students. While basic skills competency tests were started in many 
states as much as a decade earlier, the 1983-1987 reforms included both expansion of 
existing testing programs and creation of new ones. Expansion of existing programs ordinarily 
took the form of adding grade levels or subject areas to be tested, moving from a requirement 
that school districts conduct tests to the imposition of state tests on all school districts, or 
increasing the stakes associated with test results (for example, high school graduation, 
distribution of state funds, and the like). 

During the mid-1980s, 33 states (66 percent) established or expanded state testing 
programs; 7 which had testing programs in effect left them intact; and 10 others took no 
action with respect to student testing. In the multiple regression analysis, only graduation rate ' 
achieved the .05 level of significance, with a negative regression slope explaining about 17 
percent of the variance in student testing policies (r^=. 17304). However, before control there 
were statistically significant positive correlations between states undertaking student testing 
reforms and the independent variables for percentage of minority 5-17 year olds, pupil-teacher 
ratios, and percentage of 5-17 year olds living in poverty. There were statistically significant 
negative correlations between states undertaking student testing reforms and the independent 
variables for graduation rate, expenditures per pupil, and SAT and ACT test scores. 

This suggests that policymakers in states with high achieving students felt less inclined 
to test their students than did policymakers in those states in which student achievement was 
lower. States with high achievement tended to be those with higher expenditures per pupil, 
smaller classes, and fewer poor and minority students. 

States undertook a variety of reform efforts under the general rubric of curriculum 
materials and standards policies during the mid-1980s. These efforts ranged from incentives 
for local program expansion to the adoption of complete state curricula and the development 
of higher standards for textbook adoption, as in California. Several states developed model 
curricula and standards for evaluating progress, and offered these to school districts for 
voluntary adoption. Other states required distiicts to add certain course offerings (but did not 
require students to pass them as high school graduation standards), principally in the areas of 
science, computers, and foreign languages. 

A total of 23 states (46 percent) developed such curriculum materials and standards 
policies during the mid-1980s, while 2 others retained their existing policies. Both graduation 
rate and interest group strength are negatively related to curriculum materials policies in the 
regression analysis, with graduation rate explaining about 1 1 percent (r^= .1 1 1 55), and the 
two variables together explaining almost 19 percent (r^ = . 18743) of the variance. Before 
control, there was also a statistically significant positive correlation between curriculum 
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materials reforms and the independent variable for percentage of 5-17 year olds living in 
poverty. 

These data are not particularly conclusive. They suggest that states with high 
achievement as measured by graduation rate were less likely to impose curriculum materials 
or course outlines on local school officials, while those states with high percentages of 
children living in poverty were so inclined; this is consistent with the highly negative 
correlation (-.637, significant to .000) between those two independent variables. The data 
also suggest that states with strong education interest groups were less inclined to impose 
state curriculum standards. 



Teacher-Related Reform Findings 

"Tougher standards" was a key rhetorical phrase in the education reform efforts of the 
mid-1980s. While 40 states increased their requirements for students to graduate from high 
school, 41 states increased the standards for entering and remaining in the teaching 
profession. The most common standard enacted during the period was a requirement that 
candidates for teaching certificates pass a state or national examination either before entering 
a teacher preparation program, before receiving a certificate, or both. State testing 
requirements varied in terms of content. Some states required candidates to pass only basic 
skills tests; others added tests of subject matter knowledge, general knowledge, and 
pedagogical skills. Other common teacher standards reforms included requiring candidates for 
certification to maintain specified minimum grades in college; creating first-year mentorship 
programs for new teachers; requiring continuing professional development for teachers; 
establishing "alternate route" certification programs to attract professionals from other fields 
to enter teaching; requiring or increasing the frequency of teacher evaluations; and increasing 
the amount of experience needed to obtain permanent certification or eliminating permanent 
certification altogether. 

Between 1983 and 1987, 41 states (82 percent) instituted or expanded teacher testing 
and other professional entry standards; 2 others maintained previously established testing 
programs; and 7 states did not engage in reforms of this type. The regression analysis shows 
that the only statistically significant relationship with teacher testing was a negative 
relationship with teacher salaries, explaining about 24 percent of the variance (r^ = . 23610). 
Before control, teacher testing correlated positively at a statistically significant level with the 
independent variable for percentage of 5-17 year olds living in poverty and correlated 
negatively at a statistically significant level with the independent variables for teacher salaries, 
expenditures per pupil, wealth per pupil, and pupil-teacher ratios. 
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These data suggest that those states which provided teachers with the best teaching 
conditions - higher average salaries and smaller class sizes - were least inclined to increase 
teacher entry standards. This might reflect the power of teacher unions (although no 
relationship was found with strength of interest groups), a better educated teacher corps, or 
the perception of policymakers that their teachers were of high calibre. 

Teacher compensation issues were an important component of education reforms in the 
mid-1980s, owing to a variety of factors. First, teacher salaries, which traditionally were not 
high, had eroded during the 1970s as a result of significant inflation in the economy. Second, 
many reformers interested in attracting better candidates to the teaching profession and 
retaining the best teachers in the profession argued that salary scales that did not recognize 
quality of performance were a disincentive to such efforts. Third, teacher unions effectively 
seized upon the nation's fervor for reform to advance aspects of their own agenda, sometimes 
in return for accepting otherwise unpalatable reforms such as increased entry requirements for 
the profession. During the mid-1980s, states enacted three different types of teacher 
compensation reforms: 1) career ladder programs that differentiated teacher responsibilities 
and the salaries paid to teachers on different "rungs" of the ladder; 2) merit pay plans, in 
which teacher salary increases were tied directly to performance evaluations; and 3) major 
increases in salaries across-the-board. 

Between 1983 and 1987, 33 states (66 percent) enacted teacher compensation 
reforms. The only variable with a statistically significant positive relationship in the regression 
analysis was percentage of minority 5-17 year olds, explaining about 11 percent of the 
variance (r^ = .1 1261). A number of statistically significant univariate correlations were found 
prior to control between teacher compensation policies and independent variables, including 
positive correlations with percentage of minority 5-17 year olds, percentage of 5-17 year olds 
living in poverty, and pupil-teacher ratios, and negative correlations with graduation rate, 
expenditures per pupil, and average teacher salaries. 

The data reflect the considerable concentration of teacher salary reforms in southern 
states with large percentages of minority children, low salaries and expenditures per pupil, and 
large class sizes. 

There was much more discussion than action during the mid-1980s on lengthening the 
school day or school year. Policymakers and researchers frequently pointed to the 
substantially longer school years in countries such as Japan and Germany and suggested that 
the nation would continue to be "at risk" until it required its teachers to teach and its students 
to attend school for comparable periods of time. Despite a widespread belief in the need for 
an expanded school calendar and its advocacy by the Nation at Risk report, any major increase 
would have been extremely expensive. Based upon education costs in 1983, Allan Odden 
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estimated that a nationwide increase from a six and one-half hour school day to an eight-hour 
day or from a 180-day to a 220-day school year would each cost $20 billion per year.^^ 

Therefore, only 15 states (30 percent) actually undertook to expand the school day or 
school year between 1983 and 1987, and none of them did so by the orders of magnitude 
suggested above. In fact, in some cases, only a few minutes were added to the school day, 
or instructional time was protected from incursions by extracurricular activities. Some of the 
states that took action in this arena provided incentives for voluntary school day or school year 
expansions by local districts. No state increased the school year by more than five days. 

The regression analysis shows a statistically significant negative relationship between 
school calendar reforms and rate of urbanization that explains approximately eight percent of 
the variance (r^= .08368). Prior to control, there was also a statistically significant negative 
correlation between school calendar reforms and average teacher salaries. 

As was the case with the data on curriculum materials reforms, these are not very 
instructive. This may be because neither reform was considered central to any state's reform 
efforts. As was noted in the earlier discussion of creation of Guttman scales, both curriculum 
materials and school calendar reforms trailed behind the enactment of other reform proposals. 



Funding Increase Findings 

The mid-1980s were a time of relative prosperity following a national recession in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s. Most states had more fiscal resources to support education 
reform than they had during the preceding decade. With the advantage of a decade of 
hindsight, it is now clear that a number of the reforms enacted and funded by the states in the 
mid-1 980s ceased to operate when they were de-funded as a result of the recession in the late 
1980s and early 1990s. 

Between 1983 and 1987, state revenues to support elementary and secondary 
education increased by an average of 41.0 percent.^® During this time, 18 states (36 percent) 
increased state support by more than 41.0 percent; increases in Alaska and Wyoming were 
more than twice the national average. The wealth per pupil variable was statistically 
significant in the regression analysis, contributing about 21 percent of the variance 
(r^ = .21464). Prior to control, average teacher salaries and expenditures per pupil also 
showed significant positive correlations. 

These data seem to confirm the hypothesis that states with greater wealth and a 
greater previous propensity (or ability, perhaps) to invest in education would be more likely to 
invest more in their reform efforts. 
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Multiple Reform Findings 

It is clear that the volume of education reform activity in the states during the mid- 
1980s was considerable, and most states undertook reforms of several policies during that 
period. As Thomas Timar and David Kirp put it: 

The visibility of the education reform movement is 
manifest in the intensity of policy activity. Since 1983 the states 
have generated more rules and regulations about all aspects of 
education than in the previous 20 years. Nationwide, more than 
700 state statutes . . . were enacted between 1984 and 1986.^^ 

Some states enacted single large-scale reform packages, but most proceeded to adopt 
individual policies more incrementally throughout the mid-1 980s. In most states, the result 
of enacting significant numbers of unrelated reforms was a reform "package" lacking in 
coherence or clear direction to teachers and school administrators.^^ 

While all states enacted important education reforms prior to or during the mid-1980s, 
some were more active than others. Seven types of reform policies were identified previously. 
These were increased high school graduation requirements (44 states), increased or new 
student testing programs (40 states), curriculum materials and standards policies (25 states), 
increased or new teacher testing and other professional entry standards (43 states), teacher 
career ladder or merit pay plans or significantly increased across-the-board salaries (33 states), 
lengthening the school day or school year (15 states), and significant increases in state funding 
(18 states). 

Table 6 ranks the states by the number of reforms they enacted, and displays the 
independent variable ranks for the states. 
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TABLE 6. States by Number of Reforms and Independent Variables 
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How much reform activity did each of the states undertake? For analytical purposes, 
the Guttman scales for student-related reforms, teacher-related reforms, and the composite 
scale discussed earlier were treated as dependent variables. 

Using regression analysis, the only significant predictor for the student-related scale 
(increased high school graduation requirements, student testing programs, and curriculum 
materials policies) was the independent variable for graduation rate, with a negative regression 
slope that explained approximately 20 percent (r^==.19913) of the variance in that scale. Prior 
to control, the student-related scale produced statistically significant positive correlations with 
percentage of 5-17 year olds living in poverty and percentage of minority 5-17 year olds and 
statistically significant negative correlations with graduation rate, expenditures per pupil, 
college entrance test scores, and average teacher salaries. 

These data suggest that states with high percentages of minority 5-17 year olds and 
5-17 year olds living in poverty, states in which students were not achieving at high levels as 
measured by high school graduation rates and scores on college entrance examinations, and 
states in which spending was low as measured by expenditures per pupil and average teacher 
salaries, were most likely to adopt student-related reforms. 

The only significant predictor for the teacher-related scale (teacher testing and other 
professional entrance requirements, teacher compensation, and length of the school day or 
year) was the average teacher salaries variable, with a negative regression slope explaining 
approximately 23 percent (r^=. 23060) of the variance in that scale. Prior to control, the 
teacher-related scale correlated positively at a statistically significant level with percentage of 
5-17 year olds living in poverty and produced statistically significant negative correlations with 
average teacher salaries, expenditures per pupil, graduation rate, and wealth per pupil. 

These results are similar to those noted above with respect to the student-related scale. 
States most likely to enact teacher-related reforms were those with high percentages of poor 
children, low achievement levels as measured by graduation rate, and low levels of fiscal 
commitment as measured by wealth and expenditures per pupil and by average teacher 
salaries. 

There were two significant predictors for the composite scale (all dependent variables 
except funding increases) - a positive regression slope for percentage of 5-17 year olds living 
in poverty and a negative regression slope for expenditures per pupil. The poverty indicator 
explained approximately one-fourth (r^==. 25092) of the variance in the composite scale, while 
the two independent variables combined to explain almost one-third (r^ = . 32259) of the 
variance. Prior to control, the composite scale also correlated positively at statistically 
significant levels with percentage of minority 5-17 year olds and correlated negatively with 
graduation rate, average teacher salaries, and wealth per pupil. 
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The composite scale produced correlations similar to those for each of the other two 
scales. States most likely to engage in major reform activity were those with high 
concentrations of poor and minority students, low achievement as measured by graduation 
rate, and low fiscal commitment as measured by wealth per pupil, expenditures per pupil, and 
average teacher salaries. 

Locus of Control Findings 

In most states, the effect of the education reforms discussed above was to increase 
state control over education policymaking. This was often intended, but discussions of power 
and its distribution were generally secondary to considerations of the education reforms 
themselves. 

It is clear from looking at states in which power distribution was a major issue that 
policymakers also were able to see the need to redistribute power in order to bring about some 
desired reforms. This is particularly true in those states that sought to redistribute 
policymaking control away from the states to local school districts, school buildings, key 
citizen groups, or even individual parents. Some recent research suggests that even reforms 
intended to be centralizing in terms of power distribution often result in power diffusion as 
reforms are implemented by local school districts. 

The reforms discussed above were enacted by state governments and reflected the 
policy preferences of state officials, albeit mediated by education and other interest groups in 
the policymaking process. Most of those reforms had the effect of reducing the discretion of 
local educators by specifying more of what was to be taught, when it was to be taught, by 
whom it was to be taught, how it was to be assessed, and how local officials would be held 
accountable for results. With these reforms came a substantial increase in state funds, both 
in real dollars and in terms of the relative share of support for elementary and secondary 
education. Not every state that increased state control over education policymaking set out 
to do so, but in many states the reform rhetoric took on a tone of "education is too important 
to trust to the educators." 

In the late 1980s and early 1990s, many states shifted their school reform efforts from 
a focus on state control to greater empowerment of those most directly involved in delivering 
education to children - teachers, principals, and parents at the school building level. However, 
between 1983 and 1987, such shifts were rare.^^ In fact, by 1987, only two states, 
Massachusetts and Washington, had actively pursued decentralization strategies in their 
reforms that were designed to strengthen the policymaking role of those working at the school 
site. 
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Legislation passed by the Massachusetts legislature in 1985 - Chapter 188 - estab- 
lished school innprovennent councils in each school, including parents, teachers, and the school 
principal. These were not to be nnere advisory connnnittees; the state appropriated $10 per 
student directly to these councils, which were granted authority to spend the nnoney as they 
saw fit. While school district boards were pernnitted to veto decisions of school improvement 
councils, they could not otherwise direct the expenditure of the funds. The following year, the 
state increased the appropriation to $15 per student and enacted a comprehensive school 
restructuring effort - the Carnegie Schools program, which was never fully funded. 

The Washington legislature, following a series of power centralizing reforms in 1984- 
1986, approved a recommendation of Governor Booth Gardner in 1987 to experiment with 
increased local decisionmaking authority. The legislature enacted as part of a larger reform 
bill that year a provision called "Schools for the Future: Schools for the Twenty-first Century." 
The program was to provide grants of $2 million to 21 pilot schools or school districts to 
increase site-based decisionmaking. The grants themselves were awarded beginning in 1988. 

Massachusetts and Washington both rank in the middle third of all states on high school 
graduation rates. Both rank in the top third on average teacher salaries and expenditures per 
pupil, while Massachusetts ranks in the middle third and Washington in the bottom third on 
percentage of minority 5-17 year olds and percentage of children living in poverty. 
Massachusetts ranks 48th in terms of education centralization, while Washington ranks 5th. 
Washington does and Massachusetts does not have particularly strong education interest 
groups. The dominant political culture in Massachusetts is individualistic, while that in 
Washington is moralistic. 

Much of the mid-1980s education reform sprang from reports of a variety of national 
and state commissions, with the Nation at Risk report representing a seminal point for the 
movement. As early as 1 983, the Education Commission of the States had identified 1 6 major 
national commission reports and 175 state commission reports contributing to specific reform 
actions. Many of these commissions, particularly at the state level, provided forums within 
which the conflict over education policy was expanded from the education interest groups to 
representatives of the broader community, particularly elected officials and business and media 
representatives.^^ This resulted in part from a general division among and weakening of 
education interest groups in the early 1980s^^ and the increased salience of educational quality 
for business leaders^^ and politicians.^® 

Despite the importance of broad-based commissions as catalysts for education reform 
and as sources of specific reform recommendations, this research has found only one systemic 
effort to institutionalize broad-based citizen participation in continuing educational governance. 
As part of its landmark Education Improvement Act (ElA), the South Carolina legislature in 
1 984 statutorily established a business-education oversight subcommittee, comprised primarily 
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of business and political leaders. The subcommittee was charged with overseeing 
Implementation of the EIA reforms, issuing annual reports on progress, and making 
recommendations for further reforms. The subcommittee was provided with state funds for 
staffing and operations. 

South Carolina ranks very low on measures of education achievement (44th on 
graduation rates and 21st out of 21 states reporting SAT scores) and education effort {45th 
on average teacher salaries and 46th on expenditures per pupil), and very high on socioeco- 
nomic characteristics (7th on percentage of children living in poverty and 3rd on percentage 
of minority children), it ranks very high on education centralization and does not have strong 
education interest groups. Its dominant political culture is traditionalistic. 

Between 1983 and 1987 there was much more talk about school choice - permitting 
students to attend schools outside their neighborhoods or districts than there was action. 
The subject of school choice may well be the most controversial within the constellation of 
1980s school reforms. It has captured significant political and media attention, and serious 
scholars differ markedly in their views of what it represents. For example, Denis Doyle and 
his colleagues refer to school choice as "the singular symbol of school reform in the 1980s."^^ 
On the other hand, William Boyd and Charles Kerchner see choice as a reaction to the 1980s 
reforms, not as their symbol: "there has been a widespread failure, in the educational 
establishment, to appreciate how the politics of excellence tends to promote demands for 
choice that wilt reconfigure educational politics and management. "^° 

While it is true that by the end of the decade, 29 states were experimenting with some 
form of choice, during the 1983-1987 reform period, there were only 2 states - Colorado and 
Minnesota - that took significant actions to advance choice as an education agenda item. The 
other states either had limited options in place prior to the reform period (particularly for 
students in rural areas or desegregating urban districts) or enacted more ambitious programs 
at the end of the decade. 

In January 1985, Colorado Governor Richard Lamm proposed a major education reform 
package to the legislature. One aspect of that reform package was a "second chance" choice 
program to permit high school dropouts and students at risk of dropping out to attend public 
or private schools of their choice inside or outside the school districts in which they resided. 
The state would fund the program by providing vouchers to the students' parents, who would 
use them to purchase education services at the schools of their choice. The Educational 
Quality Act of 1985 included the Governor's voucher program when it was passed later that 
year. 

The development of choice in Minnesota took a longer period of time but resulted in a 
more extensive program of educational options for students. Key to the development of the 
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programs was Governor Rudy Perpich, who proposed an eight-point refornn package in 1985, 
including a broad-based school choice program. That year, the legislature approved the 
postsecondary options portion of the proposal, allowing 11th and 12th graders to attend 
colleges on a full- or part-time basis. By 1987, the legislature had approved statewide public 
school options for all students on a voluntary basis, and by 1988 the program was made 
mandatory. 

Both Colorado and Minnesota rank in the top third of all states on college admissions 
tests (5th and 2d, respectively, out of 28 states reporting ACT scores), while Minnesota does 
better than Colorado on high school graduation rate (1st and 15th, respectively). Both rank 
in the top third on average teacher salaries and in the middle third on expenditures per pupil. 
Both rank in the bottom third on percentage of children living in poverty; Minnesota ranks 44th 
in percentage of minority children, while Colorado ranks 21st. Minnesota ranks in the top third 
of the states and Colorado in the middle third in terms of education centralization. Both have 
relatively strong education interest groups and dominant political cultures that are moralistic. 



Summary 

The hypotheses underlying this study were largely rejected by an analysis of the data 
on education reform in the 50 states between 1983 and 1987. 

The first hypothesis was that states ranked higher on educaiion performance and effort 
and on fiscal capacity and lower on socioeconomic measures were those most committed to 
education and its improvement, those with the greatest resources, and those, therefore, that 
would have undertaken the most extensive reforms during this period. 

In fact, nearly the reverse was true. Student performance, as measured by high school 
graduation rates and/or college entrance examination (SAT or ACT) scores correlated 
negatively with the student-related scale, the teacher-related scale, the composite scale, and 
three of the seven specific reforms (student testing, teacher compensation, and curriculum 
materials policies). There were no statistically significant positive correlations between either 
of these achievement-related independent variables and any of the dependent variables. After 
control, the negative regression for graduation rate explained about 20 percent of the variance 
in the student-related scale, 17 percent of the variance in student testing reforms, and 1 1 
percent of the variance in curriculum materials reforms. 

Similarly, measures of educational effort (average teacher salaries, expenditures per 
pupil, and/or small class sizes) correlated negatively with the student-related scale, the 
teacher-related scale, the composite scale, and four of the seven specific reforms (student 
testing, teacher testing, teacher compensation, and expansion of the school day or year). 
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Small class sizes did correlate positively with teacher testing reforms, and average teacher 
salaries and expenditures per pupil did correlate positively with increased funding by states, 
however. After control, the negative regression for average teacher salaries explained about 
23 percent of the variance in the teacher-related scale and about 24 percent of the variance 
irt teacher testing reforms. Expenditures per pupil added about 7 percent to the explanation 
of the variance in the composite scale. 

Fiscal capacity measures (state wealth per 5-17 year old and/or rate of urbanization) 
correlated negatively with the teacher-related scale, the composite scale, and two of the seven 
specific reforms (teacher testing and school calendar revisions), although state wealth per 5-17 
year old did have the predicted positive correlation with funding increases. The latter 
relationship held up after control, with the regression explaining about 21 percent of the 
variance in funding increases. Similarly, rate of urbanization was still a significant predictor 
of school calendar reforms after control. 

Finally, socioeconomic measures (percentage of 5-17 year olds living in poverty and/or 
percentage of minority 5-17 year olds) produced statistically significant positive correlations 
with the student-related scale, the teacher-related scale, the composite scale, and four of the 
seven specific reforms (student testing, teacher testing, teacher compensation, and curriculum 
materials policies). After control, the positive regression for percentage of 5-17 year olds 
living in poverty explained about 25 percent of the variance in the composite scale, and the 
percentage of minority 5-17 year olds explained about 1 1 percent of the variance in teacher 
compensation reforms. 

The second hypothesis was that states ranked high in education centralization would 
have acted to further increase the centralization of policymaking. 

In fact, since most states - 38 of the 50 (or 76 percent) - undertook purposefully 
centralizing reforms, and several others enacted reforms with centralizing effects, direct 
analysis of this hypothesis is not particularly meaningful. On the other hand, as noted above, 
only five states undertook specific decentralizing reforms (increased site control, increased 
citizen participation, and school choice). If the original hypothesis were correct, it would be 
reasonable to assume that these five states would rank low in education centralization. In 
fact, three of these five states ranked very high in education centralization - South Carolina 
(fourth), Washington (fifth), and Minnesota (eighth). One other ranked above average - 
Colorado (19th). Only one of the decentralizing states ranked low on the education 
centralization index - Massachusetts (48th). 

The third hypothesis was that states with strong education interest groups would have 
been least likely to undertake reforms designed to alter the locus of decisionmaking. 
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Of the two states increasing site-based decisionmaking, one had strong education 
interest groups and the other weak interest groups. The state that institutionalized a citizen 
oversight committee had weak interest groups, and the two states that enacted school choice 
programs - perhaps the single greatest affront to organized education groups in the 1980s and 
1990s - both had relatively strong education interest groups. 

A strong relationship does not appear to exist between the strength of education 
interest groups and shifts in the locus of education policymaking growing out of the mid-1980s 
reforms in the states. If anything, strong interest groups appear to have been incapable of 
blocking such shifts. Interestingly, the strength of interest groups correlated significantly with 
only one of the dependent variables - a negative correlation with curriculum materials policies. 
After control, this added about eight percent to the explanation of the variance in these 
reforms. 

The fourth hypothesis was that states with a dominant political culture that was 
traditionalistic would have enacted centralizing reforms; those with moralistic political cultures 
would have favored citizen participation and school site decisionmaking; and those with 
individualistic political cultures would have been more inclined toward school choice programs. 

As noted above, the political culture variable did not result in any statistically significant 
correlations with any of the reform variables and was therefore not relied upon for further 
statistical analysis. In looking at the five anomalous cases of decentralizing states, descriptive 
analysis might be permitted to compensate in part for this lack of statistical significance. Only 
three states engaged in fostering citizen participation or school site decisionmaking, including 
one from each of the three dominant political cultures. The original hypothesis proposed that 
states with moralistic cultures would undertake such reforms. The two states enacting school 
choice programs both had dominant political cultures that were moralistic, rather than 
individualistic, as originally hypothesized. 



Conclusions 

Several conclusions may be reached after reviewing these findings. First, the education 
reform movement of 1983-1987 was not typical of earlier reform movements, either in terms 
of the degree of activity at the state level or in terms of the expansion of political actors 
involved in developing and enacting reforms. This latter conclusion is confirmed by the 
author's survey of the states, many of which reported atypical political procedures and greatly 
expanded participation. The primary additions to this policy development and enactment were 
business leaders and the media. Several states also reported that individual political leaders 
(usually Governors or chief state school officers) were more actively engaged in these reforms 
than was normally the case. 
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Second, despite the fact that the states were the locus of almost all the education 
reform in the mid-1980s, and despite some important state-to-state variation in reforms, the 
education reform agenda was really a national agenda. Kingdon describes agenda setting as 
involving problem recognition, policy options generation, and politics. The first two largely 
reflected national attention while the third accounted for some of the variation among the 
states. The national commission reports, beginning with A Nation at Risk in 1 983, took care 
of the problem recognition phase and largely delimited the policy options phase. In addition, 
the nationwide nature of the problems in education was reinforced by attention from 
nationwide media outlets and the national organizations to which key policy actors belonged. 
Academics in the field of education policy further reinforced this tendency through papers 
presented at national meetings. 

The increased sophistication of government staff - in both legislatures and executive 
offices - and their ready access to one another and to computerized information about one 
another's activities further strengthened the tendency for individual state actions to resemble 
one another. 

In short, the national commission reports opened the policy window, established a 
sense of crisis, and generated potential solutions, and these policy issue networks^^ served to 
create relatively uniform responses in 50 different states. 

Third, traditional education interest groups, even in those states in which such groups 
tend to be relatively strong, played minor roles in the 1983-1937 education reforms. To some 
degree, this can be attributed to the splintering of the old education coalitions, largely over 
issues related to collective bargaining for teachers.^^ To some extent, it can also be attributed 
to the expansion of the conflict over education reform to include business and political leaders 
and the media. The result was that in most states, the education lobby was at best 
successfully reactive, while the impetus for reform came from other forces. Since the 
education interest groups did not establish the agenda, they were not able to influence the 
policies that evolved in the ways hypothesized. 

Fourth, the involvement of business and political leaders reflected the heightened 
political salience of education for both groups. For business leaders, a growing recognition 
that future economic competitiveness required a better educated workforce was a principal 
motivator of salience.^"* For political leaders, the salience of the issue could be traced to 
personal or political commitments, a sense of accountability for the expenditures of large 
amounts of each state's budget, a view of the problems shared with the business leaders, and 
perceptions of the public's sense of crisis. 

Fifth, the more extensive reform activity in those states hypothesized to be least likely 
to engage in major reform may well reflect the previous conclusions. While all states did not 
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consider, much less enact, all of the policy options on the agenda, the fact that the problems 
and potential solutions both were defined largely outside the individual states opened a wider 
policy window than low achieving, socioeconomically poor states ordinarily could have opened 
for themselves. The expansion of the conflict over education reform to include business, 
political, and media leaders, coupled with the substantial neutralization of education interest 
groups, provided opportunities for new actors to set the agenda. Those new actors in low- 
achieving, socioeconomically poor states had a clear understanding that poor schools 
contributed to a poor business climate and that the only way to break the cycle was to invest 
in education reform. 
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